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OUR FOLK-MUSIC AND ITS PROBABLE 
IMPRESS ON AMERICAN MUSIC 
OF THE FUTURE 

CASUAL REMARKS BY WAY OF SURVEY 
By JOHN TASKER HOWARD, Jr. 

TO prophesy is more than a pastime with man; it is almost his 
bread and butter. Whether it be the result of the next elec- 
tion, the probable date of the next war, or even such an every- 
day topic as the weather, every one feels that he must air his views 
regarding the outcome. It is therefore not in the least surprising 
that many of our eminent musicologists should make conjectures as 
to the future of our national music, and it also is no small wonder 
that their views should largely differ as to the influence our folk- 
music will bring to bear. 

In the first place, we are not as yet agreed as to what is really 
American in this folk-music of ours. We know that the Africans, 
for instance, are a musical race; but how much of the American 
Negro's song is African and how much of it is imitation of the white 
man is another matter. Some of us are not as yet agreed as to who 
are Americans. A writer has told us that in a foreign district of one 
of our large cities a social worker once visited a public school class- 
room and questioned the children upon their various nationalities. 
He asked all the Bohemian children to raise their hands. Quite a 
number responded, and he went on through the list of Russians, 
Polish, Armenians, Italians, and the rest. Finally he asked for the 
Americans, and one little Negro girl raised her hand. 

Are we to infer that the Negro is the only true American? 
We trust not, but there are those who say that because the black 
man came to our shores unwillingly, and since he himself can 
remember no ancestry of other than American birth, his claim to 
the only real Americanism is well founded. These same people will 
further hold that even the American Indians are not indigenous to 
the soil, for since they probably migrated from Asia to America via 
Alaska, they are no more native Americans than the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It is indeed an unhappy state of affairs if none of us are Ameri- 
cans. But we know that such statements are not to be taken 
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seriously, and we are coming to recognize that American folk- 
music consists of those songs which reflect the temper and the 
habits and customs of the people in various sections of the coun- 
try. That there will be some impress on the music of the future is 
undoubted, but it is not easy to determine just what that influence 
will be. 

It is not probable that the impress of the Indian music will be 
strongly felt. The race itself is dying out, and the exotic flavor of 
their wild songs and dances is too far removed from the comprehen- 
sion of the rest of us to ever become vital to our artistic expression. 
The war dance of the Red Man, his pagan worship songs are too much 
a part of him to become a part of us, and although many of the 
Indian melodies and modal idiosyncrasies have been woven into 
fascinating and interesting compositions of larger dimensions, it does 
not seem possible that such use will ever become general among 
American composers. 

The music of the American Negro, as we know it, is nearer to 
us and closer to our own conception of musical expression. The 
Negro has been more among us than has the Indian, and although 
the racial distinction has been strongly emphasized, the black people 
have not been put on reservations by themselves. By intermingling, 
our musical expressions have found common ground. Whether the 
melodic outbursts of the African ancestors would have been more 
comprehensible than those of the Indians is a mooted question, but 
the combination of what the Negro brought with him, and what he 
has picked up from us is quite within our understanding. 

As for the Negro songs and their relation to a^ characteristic 
American school of composition we have many divisions of opinion. 
We find those who hold that the Negro's musical message lies in his 
own harmonic sense, inherited from the Africans, and that his part- 
singing and spontaneous feeling for chords will find its way into the 
American idiom of to-morrow. Immediately the other side jumps to 
arms, and answers that the improvised harmonies of the Negro were 
acquired from the itinerant revivalists who travelled through the 
South, and that the black man's chords are nothing more than the 
banal "barber shops" of the college boys' glee club and quartette. 

There are those who claim that the spiritual nature of the 
Negro's song is its greatest message, and at the same time we are 
told by the other side that this spiritual message is not really reli- 
gious, as the educated and enlightened understand religion, but that 
the Black Man knows naught but superstition, and an intense fear of 
the inevitable. These thinkers would have us believe that the great 
value of Negro music lies in its pagan element, and that its primitive, 
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almost barbaric characteristics are its greatest contribution to the 
American art of the future. 

But whatever earmarks an American school of music may 
acquire in the future, of this we are certain — its attributes must be 
true to the American people. At present the great majority of 
American composers are following the steps of various foreign 
schools. The French idiom has many admirers in this country, and 
there are those who emulate the Russian. It might almost seem that 
because of our cosmopolitanism we would always have an assortment 
of idioms, for those who claim that at present there is no American 
people speak with a measure of truth. None can deny, however, 
that we are slowly becoming an American people, and that the day is 
coming, far distant though it be, when we shall be a distinct race 
with characteristics, and, it may be, peculiarities. 

The fire under the melting pot is hot, and despite the attempts 
of radicals and agitators to cool it, its heat is slowly but surely 
amalgamating us all into a race with our own traditions and cus- 
toms. We shall never have those picturesque customs peculiar to 
people who have been isolated and whose communication with the 
outer world has been limited, but is it not entirely possible that the 
customs developed in the day of progress and science will seem fully 
as picturesque to our descendants a few generations hence? In the 
days when air travel is commonplace, the Twentieth Century 
Limited will very likely be considered every bit as romantic as 
the stage coach, and when we have our automatic telephones the 
telephone operator will seem quaint and a relic of the days of 
courtesy. 

Even at this early stage of our development we who would call 
ourselves Americans have some temperamental qualities quite dis- 
tinct and peculiar to ourselves. Our foreign neighbors remark on 
our resourcefulness, our energy, our restlessness, and we pride our- 
selves on our idealism. The "always in a hurry" spirit is undeniably 
peculiar to the American business man. Should such attributes 
prove permanently to belong to the average American, it is logical 
to believe that American music will reflect them fully as much as 
will our literature. 

We have learned that composers who represent the national 
schools of other countries frequently draw upon the folk-tunes of 
their people for their rhythmic and melodic material. We are not in 
an analogous position to these composers, for we must remember 
that the same blood flows in their veins that flows in the peasants 
who sing the songs. Few of us have Negro or Indian blood in our 
veins, and it is not pleasant to think that they prophesy correctly 
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who say that the workings of the melting pot will eventually join us 
with races of another color. 

We find, therefore, that the great majority of us are merely the 
audience as far as American folk-songs are concerned, and that the 
greater part of our folk-tunes really belong to only certain portions 
of our population with whom we never wish to be joined by ties of 
blood. The songs of the Kentucky mountaineers are American by 
residence only, and their unaltered British origin keeps them from 
ever becoming truly American. This is my personal opinion. On the 
other hand, some prominent authorities hold that whatever folk- 
songs of the many European races or nationalities which make up 
the American nation, have survived the transplantation on American 
soil, are legitimately to be considered as forming part of the body 
of American folk-music. 

There are, however, certain elements of the Negro music that 
have had such a strong influence on us that we have taken them to 
ourselves. The songs of Stephen C. Foster, a white man, breathe the 
plantation atmosphere so vividly that the uninformed commonly 
think of "Old Black Joe," and his other melodies as real Negro songs. 
These songs were undoubtedly suggested by hearing the Negroes 
sing songs of their own; hence their Southern flavor, in spite of 
which the American people from North, East and West have joined 
the South in making them national. 

The popular song of the day is already Negroid, and dance music 
and various forms of the "rag time" of the music-hall are directly 
taken from the Black Man. Syncopation has found its way into 
music of the better sort, and composers have found how fascinating 
and useful it is in expressing their thoughts. 

This syncopation, restless and frenzied as it can become, seems 
at times to express the very pulse of our American life. There are 
few of us indeed who can resist shuffling our feet to some of the most 
commonplace dance-tunes, so captivating is the rhythm. Is it 
possible that the discordant shriekings of the "jazz" bespeak the 
feverish American energy? It is well that we may take comfort in 
the fact that Time is intolerant of the unworthy, and that the trashy 
elements of such music will be short-lived. But we may rest assured 
that whatever reflects us truly in our dance-hall music will have a 
place in our music of the future. From this there is no escape. 

On the other hand, what will express our idealism, for American 
ideals*are fast becoming traditional? Is there any quality of the 
plantation melodies or the Negro spirituals which will tell musical 
ears of these nobler qualities? Did Dvorak show us the way when 
he wrote the "New World" symphony? 
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Time alone will answer these questions. There are, without 
doubt, contributions from these folk-tunes that will leave their mark 
on the worthy American music of the future, and many are the 
prophecies. Would that we could be alive a few centuries hence to 
see who prophesies aright! 



